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► HIPS, Colonies, and Commerce, bring wealth 
and power — and in proportion as the products of 
different Colonies are various, and dissimilar, in 
such proportion will be their relative value to 
parent States — for if Colonies produced the same 
commodities as the mother Country, they would 
lose their chief source of value. 

Commerce requires a mutual interchange of 
commodities between nations ; and is rendered 
necessary from the various climates and soils oVer 
the face of the earth, which by rendering the 
product of one nation different from another, re- 
quires an exchange, in order to supply the wants 
natural or artificial of each. Thus the very cir- 
cumstance of dissimilarity of product forms the 
basis of profitable commerce. 

When Eng'land began to lay the foundations of 
her maritime and commercial greatness, by the 
acquisition of foreign territories, it appears to have 
been her constant aim to render them available to 
her wealth, by encouraging dissimilarity of pro- 
ducts, under various protections, or modified duties. 

InElizabeth's reign we began our first settlement 
in America, under a charter in 1584, given to Sir 
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W. Raleigh for taking - possession of the lands, and 
granting free denization to the planters, and their 
postei'ity residing there. In her reign also was 
subsequently established the first Company for 
trading to the East Indies, under a charter given 
to the Earl of Cumberland and others, whereby 
all the Queen's subjects, except the Company and 
their Assigns, were excluded from resorting there. 

In James's reign, we planted our first colony 
in the West Indies, by acquiring the island of 
Barbadoes : and in Cromwell's time we conquered 
Jamaica. He lost no time, says Lord Clarendon 
in his history, of cherishing his infant plantation ; 
accordingly he issued a proclamation which con- 
cludes in this manner: — ''And we do hereby 
further declare for ourselves and successors, that 
whatsoever other favor, or immunity, or protec- 
tion shall or may conduce to the welfare, strength, 
arid improvement of the said island, shall, from 
time to time, be continued and applied there- 
unto." 

In theWestern Hemisphere our policy thus early 
was to colonise, by inducing Englishmen to be- 
come proprietors of lands, either by grants from the 
crown, or by paying quit rents, or by purchase ; at 
the same time conferring on them and their descend- 
ants, the rights of free-born British subjects ; and 
amongst the most valuable of those rights, the 
power of making laws for themselves, through the 
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instrumentality of their legislative assemblies. 
Thus a law passed in Jamaica by its represen- 
tatives, its council, and assented to by the king-, 
has all the validity within the island, which in 
Ireland, previous to the union, a law had there, 
after passing- her two houses of parliament and 
receiving the royal assent. 

In the Eastern Hemisphere, our policy was 
altogether the reverse, for so far from encouraging 
colonization, Englishmen were prohibited from 
settling, or even resorting there, under severe penal- 
ties, except with special leave. In this manner 
our plantations in the West grew up, and have 
become an integral part of this empire; the soil 
being owned, occupied, and cultivated by our 
fellow countrymen — whereas our East Indian de- 
pendencies are like an excressence of the body 
politic, the lands still belonging to the Hindoo and 
Mahometan natives. 

With a view of making her different territorial 
acquisitions valuable, from diversity of products, 
England encouraged the planting of Tobacco in 
her American plantations, not only by prohibitino- 
the cultivation of it, on her own soil, but likewise 
by a great discrimination of duty. — So in like 
manner, all her exertions were used to render her 
West India islands exclusively sugar Colonies — 
as may be seen by various early acts of par- 
liament, and particularly by the most effectual 
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means of discriminating duties. While in the 
East, so far from encouraging- the importation of 
that article, it was subjected to higher rates of 
duty, though equally required to be brought direct 
to this country; and the trade encouraged to that 
part of the world was in saltpetre, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, camphor, spices, drugs, silk, &c. &c. 

The first time that any duty was imposed, by 
name, on sugar of our own colonies, was 1. Jas. 2. 
c. iv. as also on tobacco — for previously, the duty 
was imposed under the general name of poundage. 
This act declares " that for all sorts of tobacco, 
as also for all sorts of sugar" imported into this 
country, there shall be paid the further rates and 
duties hereafter mentioned, that is to say " For 
all sorts of tobacco of the growth and production 
of any of his Majesty's plantations, islands or 
territories in America, three pence for every pound 
weight thereof, above what it now pays; and for 
every pound -weight of Spanish or foreign tobacco, 
not of the English plantations, six pence above 
what it now pays ; and for all Muscovado sugar, 
of the aforesaid plantations, islands, lands, or ter- 
ritories, one farthing the pound weight, above 
what it now pays ; and for every pound weight 
of sugar of the English plantations, made fit for 
common use or spending, three farthings above 
what it now pays ; and for every pound weight 
of Muscovado sugar of Brazil, or any other foreign 
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part, not of English plantations, one halfpenny 
above what it now pays ; and for all Panele sugar, 
one halfpenny the pound above what it now pays ; 
and for every pound weight of foreign white 
powder sugar, one penny farthing above what it 
now pays; and for all foreign sugar imported in 
the loaf, three pence the pound weight above what 
it now pays." 

Thus a protection was afforded to Plantation, 
or West India Muscovado sugar, by imposing a 
double duty on East India, as well as all other 
sugar, over and above the protection granted 
under the tonnage and poundage act of Charles 
II. By various acts of parliament in succeeding 
reigns, these rates of duties were respectively 
increased. Thus encouraged, our West India 
islands became sugar colonies, inhabited by our 
fellow countrymen, who under the faith of various 
proclamations, charters, and acts of parliament, 
have acquired vested and prescriptive rights ; and 
in consequence of those rights have invested capi- 
tals to such an amount, that, in Jamaica alone, the 
estimated value, according to Colquhoun, of the 
lands in cultivation amounts to £16,189,000 ; 
stock of all kinds on the estates at £4,800,000 ; 
and the buildings, implements, &c. upon them at 
£12,709,450. The total aggregate value invested 
in Jamaica, he states at £58,125,298. 
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Great Britain for the advancement of her ma- 
nufactures and fisheries, prohibits her West India 
sugar colonies from purchasing from foreign coun- 
tries those supplies, where they might be obtained 
cheapest; and also for the profit of our North 
American settlements, obliges them to pay a duty 
on the importation of goods from the United 
States — in consideration of this monopoly exer- 
cised by the mother country, as also for their 
encouragement and protection, a reciprocal right 
has been enjoyed by the colonies in the exclusive 
supply of the home market, with sugar their staple 
article; and in order to render this right effectual, 
they have always been subjected to a lower duty, 
than that imposed on sugar from the East Indies 
or elsewhere. 

If the established order of things is to be re- 
versed; if this protection, enjoyed by the colonies 
ever since their first settlement, be withdrawn; 
and Hindoo or Mahometan sugar admitted on an 
equal footing, not merely the prosperity, but the 
very existence of our colonies becomes called in 
question; and our planters must inevitably be 
ruined, unless the same free and unrestricted li- 
berty of trade, be not simultaneously given to 
them, as is now actually enjoyed by the East 
Indians. 
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The distress in our West India possessions is' at 
this moment severe in the extreme, and has long 
been increasing; but under the expectation that 
their interests would be taken care of, and that 
after relief had been afforded to this country, by 
a diminution of taxes, their case also would come 
under the liberal review of the parent state, 
they forbore any urgent importunities, in the 
patient hope their sufferings would be considered. 
The extent of their distress may be learnt from 
their numerous petitions. 

Thus the House of Assembly of Antigua state, 
" the petitioners are reduced, in common with the 
whole West India body, to such an extremity of 
distress, that, actuated by the uncontrollable im- 
pulse of self preservation, they can no longer 
refrain from throwing' themselves on the wisdom, 
liberality and enlightened feelings of the house, 
humbly imploring that such relief may be devised 
as the momentous urgency of the case, and the 
magnitude and justice of their claims imperiously 
require." 

From Grenada " The petitioners beg leave to 
state briefly, the deplorable condition to which the 
West Indian colonies are at present reduced ; it is 
an uncontrovertible fact, that the average price 
of sugars, exclusive of duties, as noted in the 
weekly returns in the gazette, has now fallen 
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under a sum adequate to cover the expence of 
cultivation and bringing- to market, and leaves 
nothing to the planter, in return for his capital 
invested — this is a state of things that cannot 
last, and unless speedy and effectual relief is 
administered, the whole body of West Indian 
planters must be involved in inevitable ruin .... 
when placed on the verge of ruin, silence would 
be a crime, and no apology can now be necessary 
for stating their case, and their claims freely to 
parliament and the country ; with all due deference 
the petitioners do humbly represent, that the faith 
of parliament and the mother country is solemnly 
pledged, for the protection of the colonies, and 
the encouragement of their trade ; that they were 
originally planted under this guarantee, and that 
in reliance on it, individuals have since, from 
time to time, embarked their fortunes in those 
remote settlements." 

From the council and assembly of Montserrat 
" That the petitioners, unable any longer to contend 
with their difficulties, or ward off unassisted, the 
ruin with which they are threatened, feel themselves 
under the imperious necessity of appealing to the 
house, to take into their serious consideration the 
miserable state of that once flourishing, but now 
declining colony, in full reliance upon the wisdom 
of the liberal, and the enlightened representatives 
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of the British Nation, for the speedy adoption of 
such measures of relief and assistance, as will 
enable the petitioners to extricate themselves from 
their present desperate situation." 

The general assembly of Barbados — " venture 
humbly to represent to the house the very reduced 
condition of the- sugar planters of that island, and 
implore the house to obtain for them such relief, 
as a liberal and just view of their situation shall 
appear to demand." 

The council and house of assembly of St. Vincent, 
" finding themselves assailed by a train of events, 
which no prudence or foresight of their own could 
either resist or controul, and of so alarming and 
calamitous a nature, as to threaten the most perilous 
results to all description of property connected 
with theWestlndies,". . . humbly remind the house 
of the powerful inducements originally held out 
to their ancestors to settle in the sugar colonies," 
they add, " the hand that is to save the colonies 
must be extended from Britain, and the measures 
must be as promptly applied, as they must be 
beneficial in their operation, or they will be too 
late to save a valuable and productive branch of the 
national industry from irremediable ruin." 

The Dominica petition states " that in the year 
1 763 his late majesty issued a proclamation inviting 
his subjects to emigrate to the islands of Dominica, 

b 2 
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Grenada, St. Vincent and Tobago, with his royal 
assurance that he would extend his paternal care 
for the security of the liberties and properties of 
those, who were and might become inhabitants 
thereof j from that period the island of Dominica 
constituted a part of the agricultural possessions 
of Great Britain, and was identified with the 
landed interests of the country." " The colony of 
Dominica, and the other plantations in the West 
Indies were compelled by law, to receive exclusive- 
ly the produce of the industry of Great Britain, 
and Avere permitted in return, to have the exclusive 
supply of the home market ; as the corn of the 
agriculturists there, has been protected b} r com- 
mercial laws and regulations against the impor- 
tation of foreign grain from Poland, Germany, &c. 
and as British manufacturers have been protected 



in a similar manner ; so the 



sugar 



and colonial 



produce of our plantations, have ever been protec- 
ted against the competition of similar articles 
from other countries for consumption ;. . . .therefore 
humbly pray that, the house Avill continue to extend 
that protection to the British Colonial Agricultu- 
rists, which they have hitherto received, and on 
the faith of which protection, about one hundred 
millions of property, in estates cultivated by their 
ancestors or themselves have been embarked." 
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The assembly of Jamaica in 1820 sent home 
an address and petition to his Majesty, stating 
the distressed state of the island, and observing 
that " during the long and eventful contest in 
which the British Empire was engaged, we en- 
deavoured, under the distresses and privations 
which we encountered, to console ourselves with 
the hope that the return of peace would relieve 
us from those grievances, which we imagined could 
not exist but from the action and the exigencies 
of war." 

In 1822 another petition from the assembly was 
received, and presented to his Majesty, wherein 
the assembly state '* the planter, debarred from the 
hope of profit, sees his industry requited by accu- 
mulating debt, and by the prospect of utter ruin 
himself to and to his creditor The discourage- 
ment of our industry, our crippled resources, the 
difficulty of raising- the means (in addition to our 
large contribution to the revenue of the empire) 
for supporting the troops sent for our defence, and 
for defraying the other expences of our insular 
establishment, are grievances which threaten our 
entire ruin." 

Subsequently a committee of the house of assem- 
bly was appointed to draw up a report, and on that 
report to prepare an address to his Majesty. Among - 
other matters they observe " your committee do 
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not presume to argue on the soundness of the new 
maxims of political ceconomy, which of late have 
drawn so much attention in Europe ; but they hope 
that experiments may be made on a smaller scale, 
than where a million of people, and a hundred 
millions of property are concerned. — Your com- 
mittee see, the only remedy to the utter ruin of the 
colonies, in the complete abolition of the slave 
trade, and the absolute monopoly of the home 
market. But if it is contrary to the policy of 
the imperial government, to restore to us the mono- 
poly of the British market, and beyond its power 
to abolish the slave trade, we must call on the 
government to give us such other assistance as it 
is able to grant." — They further observe " peace 
was looked forward to, as a certain termination to 
our misfortunes ; but the eighth year of peace has 
brought with it deeper distress than was ever before 
felt or feared." — And yet it is at this period of 
overwhelming colonial distress, that the private 
traders to India come forward with a claim to 
purchase sugar, from the Hindoo and Mahometan 
Ryotts, and to introduce that sugar into this country, 
on equal terms with the produce of our West India 
planters and land owners. As well might private 
traders, and speculators, apply to introduce corn 
into this country, from the Ionian islands, with- 
out any protecting duty to the British farmer, 
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under the plea of supplying the consumer at a 
cheaper rate, and which they might doubtless find 
a profitable trade — but what would become of the 
British farmer ? 

East India sugar was always liable to a much 
higher rate of duty than West India, but in pro- 
portion as the East Indians have obtained relax- 
ations in their favor, the more urgent they become 
to obtain all to their own profit ; originally, they 
were obliged to bring their sugar, and all their 
produce direct to this country, in the same way 
as the West India colonists ; but this law having 
been first altered in their favor, it was in some 
degree relaxed last year, with respect to the colo- 
nies — not indeed as a boon asked by them, but 
given as encouragement to British shipping. 

Yet from the manner in which the subject has 
been sometimes treated, one might suppose the 
West Indians had obtained an advantage from 
which the East Indians were debarred : whereas 
they have been the first to enjoy the privilege. 

A few years ago, the private traders were 
liable to heavy penalties, if found trading in the 
Indian seas. When these penalties were with- 
drawn, it was foreseen they might, as a mere article 
of merchandize, be induced to bring home sugar ; 
which, if imported in any quantities, could not fail 
of being highly injurious to that of our colonies ; 
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therefore to protect them from undue interference, 
it became a consideration of our government, to 
impose a protecting duty suited to the occasion. 
Although this duty was not relatively of such 
protection, as that afforded in antecedent reigns ; 
yet it was such, as after calculation was expected, 
and it is to be presumed intended, by his Majesty's 
government, to afford the West India planters a 
protection from being undersold by the natives of 

India* 

This duty was fixed at 10s. per cwt. or about 
a penny a pound above that on West India sugar : 
it being represented that the rate of freight, 
would be about 18s. in time of war, and 12s. in 
time of peace : thus operating as a protection, 
by the superior charge over the freight of that 
from the West. Such however would have been 
a less protection, than what was enjoyed by the 
planters even so late as 1792; when it appears 
the duty and charges amounted to 40s. per cwt. 
on sugar brought from the East Indies, according 
to a statement made in the first appendix to the 
East Indian report page 56. In the above year the 
duty payable on West Indian Muscovado sugar 
was 12s. 4d. per cwt.; but now 27s. — and it is 
brought at less freight at this time from India, 
than from our colonies. 
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It however soon became apparent that the 
private traders brought home China and Java 
sugar, and selling it under the name of East India, 
avoided paying the foreign duty; also that by 
bringing - home sug-ar from Bengal &c. which had 
undergone a manufacture rendering it equal in 
quality to what is technically called clayed, though 
not precisely by the same process, it was sold 
without paying the 5s. duty, which attaches on 
West India clayed sugar. 

West India brown sugar, we all know, is made 
from the juice of the cane, first boiled, and then 
evaporated, after skimming to a due consistency ; 
on cooling, it granulates into raw sugar, and after 
being put into hogsheads, is sent to this country 
as common brown suo-ar. 

West Jndia clayed is made, by putting the above 
raw sugar into large earthen jars, having holes 
at the bottom, to let the molasses drain off, and; 
on the top surface of the sugar, is placed a thin 
layer of wet clay : the effect of which is, by the 
filtration of the moisture, to carry off the molasses, 
and render the sugar whiter, much resembling what 
is called Lisbon sugar — and on sugar thus purified 
or clayed, an additional duty of 5s. is imposed. 

Now the greater part of the East India sugar 
imported into this country is thus manufactured. 
After boiling and evaporating the cane juice, and re- 

c 
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ducing it to a solid state, they melt it, (which in this 
country is the first process in refining) they then put 
it into earthen jars, with holes at the bottom to let 
the molasses draw off", and " two particular sorts of 
aquatic weeds are used to drain off the syrup, as 
clay is by the European refiners." — "These weeds 
are called kehar, and said to abound in Alkali— a 
layer of earth is put over it to press the juice gently 
out of it, that it may descend through the sugar." 
Vide Appendix to the East India Report, page 11. 

Thus the same effect is produced, though not 
precisely by the same means. Consequently an act 
was passed in 1821, rendering East India sugar 
manufactured equal in quality to clayed, chargeable, 
with the 5s duty^ the same as the West India. This 
act however was only continued last session for one 
year longer than the previous date of its expiration: 
the planters will therefore have a right to expect 
its further renewal -or that this 5s duty shall be 
taken off West India clayed sugar. 

This description not being sought after by the re- 
finers, in all probability would not be used by them: 
or even if it were, and that by so doing, it might 
possibly give them a trifling advantage on the draw 
back, it is hardly to be supposed that such a doubt- 
ful benefit could be denied to our suffering colonial 
interests, when attended with so little sacrifice, as 
any supposed additional per centage profit on five 
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shillings ; which whether it consisted in price or duty 
must be a matter of indifference to the refiner. 

It has been said by way of argument against the 
imposition of this 5s duty, that sugar in the east is 
known under various names, and also is manufac- 
tured by various processes ; and that therefore it 
would be ver)> difficult for the private traders, or 
the Custom-House officers in this country, to decide 
what is or is not clayed sugar. But there would 
be one very easy criterion. Muscovado sugar 
is moist, for which reason it can only be sent home 
in large casks. But all, or the greatest part of the sugar 
imported from the East Indies, is brought home so 
dry, that it is put into linen bags, or packages made 
of rushes or matting. As this state of dryness indi- 
cates a separation of the coarser particles or molasses, 
either by claying, or some similar process, it would 
be a sufficient test to reckon all moist sugar as mus r 
covado, and dry, as clayed — and if it had the effect 
of making the private traders bring home the sugar 
in hogsheads, the same as from the west, it would 
have the salutary effect of giving the ship owners a 
greater freight, and of producing a large export of 
nails, coopers tools, iron hoops, &c. from Birmingham, 
and other hard ware manufacturing towns. It is 
also stated in the East India report, " The difference 
between clayed sugar and chenee, it has been before 
observed is unknown to the board." 

c 2 
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Our West [ndia islands produce about one third 
more sugar than this country consumes ; and it is the 
want of an adequate market for this surplus, which 
amongst other causes, so materially affects our colo- 
nies. But it is obvious from that very circumstance, 
if the consumption of East India sugar is to be 
encouraged in this country, it can only be done by 
displacing so much from the west. The question 
therefore simply comes to this— whether by legisla-, 
tive enactments of this country, lands which are 
under a regular system of cultivation, and on which 
large English capitals are invested, shall be thrown 
out of cultivation of their staple article and the 
proprietors ruined, for the purpose of bringing into 
cultivation, lands in the East, at present unculti- 
vated, on which no British capital is invested, and 
which belongs exclusively to the native inhabitants, 
for no Englishman dares own an acre of the soil. 

It is said, there is sufficient land in our Indian 
Empire, if cultivated, to supply all Europe with 
sugar; very likely — there is also a vast deal of fertile 
land in Jamaica not cultivated, but capable of pro- 
ducing indigo, or more sugar, if required. But say 
-the private traders, and their advocates, sugar in the 
East may be produced in such abundance, at so little 
cost, and brought in such quantities, that we 
shall not only make a gainful trade, but the consu- 
mer shall also have it at a very reduced price. For 
says one of their advocates in his remarks on the 
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report of the Liverpool East India Association. " It 
is there clearly shown that if sugar were only subject 
to a moderate duly, as 6s S)d the cwt,theBritish manu- 
facturer could, in exchange for his goods, procure 
it in any quantity, so as to sell coarse qualities at 
2|d to 3d, and refined at 5d to 6d per pound .... 
and if, on the average, only 561b. of raw, equal to 
40lbs. of refined sugars, were used by every individual 
in the British Empire, it would on the present popu- 
lation, make 500,000 tons, being more than three 
times our present consumption .... For if the 
West Indies, with a population under one million, 
can supply us with 200,000 tons of sugar, what may 
not'one hundred millions of subjects in the East pro- 
duce, from the extent of our territory, with a soil 
and climate equally adapted for its production ? assu- 
redly far more than it is possible for this country or, 
perhaps, the world itself to consume." — This is some- 
thing like the old woman, who thought if all her 
eggs became cocks and hens, she would have chickens 
enough to supply London. But in the language of 
the Jamaica committee — " it may be useful to inquire 
to what cause the low rate of labour in India is 
attributable 3 for if it appear that low wages are 
natural to every state of society, to which the modern 
refinements of finance have not extended, it will 
enforce our claim on the British government, for 
protection from the effects of measures, in which we 
have had no share. One days labour in Hindostan 
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will not give more of human subsistence, nor more 
of sugar, than one days labour in Jamaica; there- 
fore there must be some other cause to account for 
the difference in the value of labour in the two 
countries." 

The comparative cheapness at which sugar can 
be purchased in India, arises in a great measure from 
the cost of production, compared to that in our 
West India islands. If such a cause appears an argu- 
ment in favor of encouraging a novel trade with 
India,amomentof deliberate reflection will shew that, 
it not only proves why a protection is necessary to 
our colonies, but also why they are entitled to it, 
and wherein their superior value consists. 

British Planters are not permitted to supply them- 
selves with the articles they require for their planta- 
tions, at the cheapest market, and by the cheapest 
means; but must provide themselves from the mother 
country. In manufacturing their sugar, the}' require 
expensive machinery, consisting of mills, worked 
either by mules, water, or steam ; boiling houses, 
distilling houses, &c. All these mills, copper boilers, 
and stills are bought in this country — nay, the very 
bricks used for setting the furnaces, and even the 
coal for fuel is sent from this country — so also, all 
the blacksmiths, carpenters, coopers and masons 
tools; all the nails required for the hogsheads, all 
the iron hoops for the puncheons, all the hoes, bill 
hooks, &c. required in cultivation of the land, all the 
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hats, blankets, and clothing for the negroes— -all the 
window glass, &c. and furniture generally for their 
houses — butter, beef, and pork> from Ireland— her'- 
rings from our fisheries — -and large salaries to young 
men, who go out from this country, and find employ- 
ment on the estates as clerks, book-keepers and 
overseers. These together with various other arti- 
cles, the planters are not only obliged to take from 
this country, but in addition to pay a duty on all 
goods so exported. These items form a heavy ex- 
pense, and add largely to the cost of production. — 
But it is obvious, this enhanced cost is to the benefit 
and exclusive profit of the mother country: and 
inasmuch as it is so, she is bound to afford a remune- 
rating protection, in return for the advantage she 
derives from them. 

Now let us take a view of a Hindoo plantation, in 
our East India dependancies, as given in the appen- 
dix to the East India report, viz ; — " In Bengal no 
expensive works nor complicated machines are re- 
quired, consequently little or no capital is requisite, 
beyond the support of the cultivator. The mill which 
grinds the sugar cane, and the earthen pots which 
boil the juice, are every where made upon the spot, 
at an expence too trifling to be named." — " The 
simplest diet, and most scanty clothing suffice to the 
peasant, and the price of labour is consequently low. 
Every implement used in tillage is proportionably 
cheap, and cattle are neither dear to the purchaser, 
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nor expensive td the owner. The preparation of 
sugar is equally simple and devoid of expense. — 
The manufacturer is unincumbered with costly works. 
His dwelling is a straw hut; his machinery and uten- 
sils consist of a mill, constructed on the simplest 
plan, and a few earthen pots. In short he requires 
little capital, and is fully rewarded with an inconsi- 
derable advance on the first value of the cane. The 
same advantages do not exist in the West Indies. 
It is worthy of observation, that the labour of the 
necro constitutes more than three fifths of the cost 

of sugar in Jamaica." " Slavery is not unknown 

in Bengal. Throughout some districts, the labours 
of husbandry are executed chiefly by bond-servants. 
In certain provinces, the ploughmen are mostly slaves 
of the peasants for whom they labour." 

There are some who view with a jaundiced 
eye every thing connected with our West India 
colonies, and who, perhaps rather than see the 
present tranquil order of things remain, would see 
black governments start up, reckless of the plan- 
ters ruin. These, and all the elements of oppo- 
sition to our colonists, seem to be laid hold of, 
by the private trading interests and their friends, to 
assist in carrying their point of supplanting the West 
Indians — and every calumny appears ready to be 
hurled at the planters head. But can those who 
really wish to produce an improved condition to the 
negro, imagine, that the most likely way of accomT 
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pllshingit, can. be under the influence of iritation. 
or the wounded feelings of their libelled masters ;— 
sobriety of judgment would withhold from such a line 
of conduct, while fanaticism rushes headlong into it. 

Slavery in its various forms has existed in all ages- 
Among the Romans with power of life and death — 
among the Africans with perfect despotism — in our 
colonies under controul of the law. The slaves in 
our West India islands were not made so by this 
country : they were previously such in their own : 
and though I say nothing in defence of the right, 
which England exercised of receiving, or trans- 
porting them, to her own settlements 3 yet if 
she had not done so, their descendants, who are 
now become the tranquil natives of our islands, 
under the protection of christian masters, and most 
of them converts to the same religion, would have 
remained the heathen descendants of slaves in a 
land, where even their lives were exposed to be sa- 
crificed at the funeral orgies of their native owners; — 
unless indeed they had the good fortune of being 
captured, and redeemed as apprentices to the Sierra 
Leone institution, where in ignorance of their free- 
dom, they are made to toil and labour for their 
existence. 

Some, perhaps, entertain the idea that a negro, 
in our West India colonies, because he is a slave, 
may be treated and punished by his master in any 
manner that caprice may dictate ; or that he may be 



_«_ 
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worked like a horse, or an ox — or in common lan- 
guage, like a slave. As such an idea is perfectly 
erroneous, although its belief is insidiously encou- 
raged, it may not be improper to shew in a few 
words, how the colonial law stands by the consoli- 
dated slave act: — viz : 

" Every proprietor must allot a sufficient portion 
of land to each negro for his subsistence, and allow 
him sufficient time to cultivate it — or otherwise 
provide him with food from his stores. 

If a slave becomes disabled, or infirm, his master 
must maintain him. 

All slaves must be provided with proper clothing 
once a year by their owners. 

Persons wilfully killing slaves, to suffer death. 

Persons wantonly or cruelly whipping or maltreat- 
ing slaves, or keeping them in confinement without 
proper support, to be fined, or imprisoned, at the 
discretion of the supreme court of judicature, or 
courts of assize. 

Every field negro to be allowed half an hour for 
breakfast, and two hours for dinner; and not to be 
compelled to do any manner of field work before 
five in the morning, or after seven in the evening, 
except during crop time." 

Besides the usual holidays, at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, one day in every fortnight, ex- 
clusive of Sundays, to be allowed slaves, except 
during crop time." 
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How few, in this country, among" those who are 
obliged by field labour to support themselves and 
families, can call more time their own! 

Yet the honorable member for Bramber in his 
appeal, does not scruple to write—" they are sub- 
jected to the immediate impulse, or present terror 
of the whip, and are driven at their work like brute 
animals. — No one who reflects on the subject can 
be at a. loss to anticipate one odious use, which is 
too commonly made of this despotism, in extort- 
ing, from the fears of the young females who are 
subject to it, compliances with the licentious desires 
of the drivers, which they might otherwise have re- 
fused from attachment to another, if not from moral 

feelings and restraints." " Let me therefore ask, 

is there, in the whole of the three kingdoms, a parent 
or a husband so sordid and insensible that any sum, 
which the richest West Indian proprietor could offer 
him, would be deemed a compensation for his suffer- 
ing his wife or his daughter to be subjected to the 
brutal outrage of the cart whip — to the savage lust 
of the driver —to the indecent, and degrading, and 
merciless punishment of a West Indian whipping." 
Such an appeal can only be considered as an appeal 
to the passions, built on a .supposed case, for the 
purpose of declamation. Would the young negro 
woman have no sweetheart, no parent on the estate, 
who would resent the brutality, and make it known 

d 2 
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to the white superintendants or overseer; and does 
not common sense say, that the overseer, if from no 
other motive, at least for the good ordering of the 
plantation, would cause the black driver who had 
thus violated his authority, to be punished, and if 
severely, would it not be deservedly. 

The appeal, though written in prose, appears to 
have taken the privilege of poetry. 

Christianity is more encouraged among the slaves 
in our West India islands, than it is among the slaves 
in our East India dependancies — among those hun- 
dred millions of our subjects in India, for whose 
welfare the private traders appear to take so great 
an interest ; and the honorable member for Bramber 
so little, that he leaves them unnoticed — though 
charity forbids the supposition, either unpitied or 
unknown. 

The condition of the slaves in our East Indian 
dominions, may be learnt from Authors who have 
written, not as partizansj but under deliberate judg- 
ment as historians. From Hamilton's history of 
Hindostan, published by Murray, in 1820, we find 
" there are six sorts of chemurs or slaves, like the 
Pariars of Madras, and no other caste is bought or 
sold in Malabar." — "In some parts of the province, 
churmun is a term applied to slaves in general. 
Even among these wretched creatures the pride of 
caste has full influence, and if a Poliar be touched by 
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another slave of the Pariar tribe, he is defiled, and 
must wash his head and pray. The Parian in plural 
Pariar, belong to a tribe of Malabar below all caste, 
all of whom are slaves. In Malabar the Pariars 
acknowledge the superiority even of the Niadis, but 
pretend to be higher than two other races. This 
tribe eat carion, and even beef, so that they are 
looked upon as equally impure with the Mahomedans 
and Christians. The Niadis are an out-cast tribe 
common in Malabar, but not numerous. They are 
reckoned so very impure, that even a slave of caste 
will not touch them. They have some miserable 
huts built under trees, but they generally wander 
about in companies of ten or twelve, keeping a 
little distance from the roads; and when they see 
any passenger, they set up a howl like dogs that 
are hungry." 

"In the district about Palighaut, by far the 
greater part of the labour is performed by slaves, 
who are the absolute property of their devarus or 
lords. They are not attached to the soil, but may 
be sold or transferred in any manner a master thinks 
fit, except that a husband and wife cannot be sold 
separately, but children may be taken from their 
parents. These slaves are of different castes. They 
erect for themselves temporary huts, which are little 
better than large baskets. A young man and his 
wife will sell for £6 4s. to £l 8s.; two or three 



_ 
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children will add £2 10s. to the value of the family. 
These slaves are very severely treated, and their 
diminutive stature and squalid appearance, shew 
evidently a want of adequate nourishment. There 
can be no comparison of their condition with that 
of the slaves in the West Indies." — Such is the tes- 
timony of an impartial historian ; and page 542, he 
says, " slaves are common in Afghanistan, mostly 
home born, the rest imported. Abyssinians and 
Negroes are sometimes brought from Arabia; the 
Balooches sell Persians, and other prisoners ; and 
many Caffries are purchased or made prisoners. 
The Caffry captives are generally females, and 
much sought after on account of their beauty." 

Mr. Forbes, after a residence of seventeen years 
in India, describes in his Oriental Memoirs, the 
wretched state of slavery which exists there : and 
the Quarterly Reviewers, in their review of the work 
(No. XXIII) observe, 

"It has been argued in the British legislature, (and never has 
that legislature been more disgraced than by such arguments,) 
that the people of Hindostan need not the benefits of Chris- 
tianity — that suffiicent for them is the faith to which they are 
born— that they are happy under its ceremonies, and virtuous 
under its moral law. Now if their be any country under heaven 
where man is found in the uttermost state of degradation and 
depravity, Hindostan is that country. In early ages, the natives 
say that their peninsula was called Punyabhtuni, the land of 
virtues; it must have been before they were divided into eighty. 
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four casts, the most pernicious institution (hat ever was produced 
by pride and folly, prolific of evils as they have been. That in- 
stitution, beyond all doubt, originated either in the policy of 
some successful invaders, or in the vengeance of an injured peo- 
ple, who, having shaken off the yoke, retaliated with unrelenting 
hatred upon their oppressors the evils which they themselves had 
endured. — The Cagots, a cast produced by the latter cause have 
existed in one of the most civilized countries in Europe, almost 
to the present time, in a state of disgrace and degradation little 
less shocking than that of the Pariars of Hindostan. But Colo- 
nel Wilks relates a Tradition which strongly supports the opi- 
iiion that the degraded casts in that country were the aborigines, 
and that the existing system is the result of successive expedients 
for retaining them in subjection. The Pooleahs of Malabar, a 
country where monkeys are worshipped and pampered with sa- 
crifices, are so completely banished from human society, that they 
have neither houses nor lands, but retiring into solitary places, 
hide themselves in ditches, and climb into trees for shelter. They 
are not permitted', says Mr. Forbes, ' to breathe the same air with 
the other casts, nor travel on the public road;' if by accident 
they should be there and perceive a Brahmin or Nair at a dis- 
tance, they must howl aloud to warn him from approaching till 
they have retired or climbed the nearest tree. If a Nair meets a 
Pooleah upon the highway, he cuts him down like a noxious 
animal. When hunger compels them to approach the villages to 
exchange what they may have collected for grain, they call out 
to the peasants, tell what they want, leave their articles of barter 
on the ground, and then return to take what the villagers may 
please to deposit in exchange for them ! Constant fear and misery 
have given them a squalid and savage appearance, and entirely 
says Mr. Forbes, debased the human form ! 

Yet the Pariars are said to be still more abject, so that a 
Pooleah is defiled by their touch! and the Brahmins of Malabar 
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have been pleased to place Christians in the same rank with Pa. 
riars I So be it; it is one reason the more why we should feel and 
act towards them as our brethren. Of all the silly and hard- 
hearted arguments which have been used against any attempts 
for the conversion of these idolators, one of the silliest is that 
which says converts arc only made from these despicable casts : 
as if in the eye of religion all casts were not alike! As if Christia- 
nity has not a double boon for these poor wretches, offering 
them tangible, temporal, direct benefits, or relieving them from 
the burthen of that superstition by which they are so intolerably 
oppressed. 

But even the Pariars are not the most wretched cast in India. 
In the lowest depth of misery and oppression there is a lower still. 
The Molungres, or salt-boilers, in the sunclerbunds, exist under 
the government of Bengal, and that government derives nearly a 
million annually from the most shocking system of slavery that 
ever has been described. This miserable generation are, like all 
all other casts, born to their employment, but, unlike other casts 
they would fly from it, if guards were not posted at every avenue 
by which they could escape. They inhabit a sandy shore, sur- 
rounded with an immense wilderness full of tigers and snakes, and 
intersected by a labyrinth of water. The innumerable islands 
which the Various rivers form along the coast are inhabited only 
by wild beasts— the tiger indeed is lord of the region. These 
poor wretches, while working at the salt paDs on the long spots 
of sand which project into the sea from the jungle, keep always 
a look out for tigers on the opposite bank, and when one is seen 
coming, they have no alternative but to hide themselves in holes 
which they have dug for the purpose, having no arms wherewith 
to defend themselves. Holes dug in the sand are but a feeble 
protection; long experience has taught the tiger that these men 
are his prey, and he often digs them out with his claws. 
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The wretchedness of the lower castes is however a less mournful 
subject for contemplation than the cruelty of the higher orders, 
and the general depravity which pervades all classes. When the 
day came in which Damiens was to suffer that devilish sentence 
which reflects so much shame upon the French character, the poor 
madman observed, La jownie sera dure, ?)^is elle finira : Job 
never uttered a sentence more pregnant with consolation, whether 
it be remembered in our own sufferings, or when we contemplate 
the sufferings of others. For the longest life is but as a day, and 
to the innocent and the injured, death will make large amends for 
all. But when we regard the crimes of man something more 
painful is excited than the instinct of indignation, and that vin- 
dictive sense of justice which made the ancients place Nemesis 
among their deities : — the whole awful question concerning evil 
occurs, its origin, and its end, if that may be called an end which 
is for ever! Brucellas marked out a certain part of Africa as 
the dominion of the Devil, believing that the people there are 
actually under a species of digbplotracy , as much as the Jews 
were under a divine government. The hideous customs of those 
savages are not so fatal as the rooted vices of the East: the Devil 
may be more familiar with the African priests, but he has a deeper 
hold upon the hearts of the Asiatic people; in truer lauguage 
where men are savages, they are ferocious and brutal; where 
they are civilised and corrupted, the springs of moral action are 
poisoned. We know by the opinions of the most competent 
persons, that the courts of justice in India furnish the most incon- 
testable proofs of general depravity ; insomuch, that it has become 
a fixed and necessary rule of evidence to suspect as false the tes- 
timony of every witness, till cause be shewn for believing it: 
the presumption being infinitely stronger against his veracity, 
than in favour of it. 

Let it not he supposed, that in thus speaking of the general fie* 
pravity of the Hindoos, we believe them to be universally depraved. 

E 
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Rather would we be thought to hold, that there is in human 
nature an original principle of good as well as evil, and in itself 
ihe stronger as well as the better principle, were not ' the world 
and the world's law ' so frequently opposed to it. In Hindustan, 
as in every other country, individuals will be found in whom the 
elements are so happily mixed, that even the accursed institutions 
by which they are surrounded, fail to corrupt their hearts and 
their understandings. But it is the tendency of those institutions 
to corrupt both, and in proof that the effect has been produced, a 
more competent or more candid witness cannot be appealed to 
than Mr. Forbes. His prepossessions were in favour of the Hin- 
doos; his conduct such as to deserve and obtain their respect and 
love; but after a long residence in the country, he left it with a 
thorough abhorrence of the Hindoo character, or rather of those 
civil and religious institutions which degrade and deprave it, 
making one part of the community wicked, and the other misera- 
rable. It is characterestic of the wretched state of society, that 
in the Hindostanee tongue, the same word should signify a lie 
and a jest; and that in the Tamul there is rio word for hope! 
The extremes both of power and of misery harden the heart ; 
from the former cause there arises a sort of libidinous delight in 
cruelty, from the latter an insensibility and deadness of natural 
affections. The Malabars, who were often driven by hunger, 
during those dearths which the government more frequently than 
the season occasions, to sell their children for sustenance, carry 
on the same trade when not compelled to it by necessity. — 
Mr, Forbes bought a boy and girl at Anjengo of about eight or 
nine years of age, for less than two pigs would have cost in 
England, — and truly says, that it was a happy purchase for the 
children. He refused another child, which the mother, a young 
fishwoman, offered for sale with a basket of mullets. He hinted 
at her want of affection ; and her reply was, that she expected 
another child in a few weeks, and as she could not manage two, 
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she would part vvitli this for a rupee. The Portugueze linguist of 
the place beat her down to half price, and the young woman, 
without remorse, disposed of an only child for fifteen pence." 

The honorable member for Bramber, in his ap- 
peal, dwells on the promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes, among our slaves in the West Indies, and 
endeavours to attach odium to the colonists for 
allowing it, and for not enforcing marriage among 
them. The latter, however to be wished, must be 
left to their own choice : and as to the former, though 
it certainly would be desirable to repress it, every 
parish officer knows that it is not of unfrequent 
occurrence in this country. But are our East Indian 
population more chaste. Mr. Hamilton describes 
a tribe (page 280), where adultery is so authorised, 
that no man is supposed to know, who his father 
was — and in another district, " owing to the prac- 
tise of polygamy, very few of the females in this 
country live in a state of celibacy, except young 
widows of high caste, who cannot marry again." 

*' Domestic slavery is very generally prevalent in 
Bengal, among both Hindoos and Mahomedans . . . 
Every opulent person, every one raised above the 
condition of the simplest mediocrity, is provided 
with household slaves, and from this class chiefly 
are taken the concubines of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos." — So much for some of our hundred mil- 
lions of subjects in the East. 

e 2 
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Ireland from her geographical situation, is pecu- 
liarly adapted for carrying on a trade with our 
West India Islands; the laws and policy of this 
country formerly debarred her from availing herself 
of this advantageous position, by prohibiting all 
direct intercourse. Now the two countries are 
united, these prohibitory laws no longer exist' — 
there is however an operating cause, which under 
present circumstances, narrows and confines that 
direct intercourse, which might subsist between the 
two, and so profitably to each. For Ireland from her 
comparative poverty with England, is unable to bear 
the same relative weight of expenditure, or the same 
amount of taxation, and consequently to afford the 
same extent of consumption. To what other cause, 
than want of means, can we assign, that only 
292,783 cwts. of plantation sugar should be admit- 
ted for her home consumption, with a population of 
6,846,949. Whereas Great Britain with a popu- 
lation of 14,072.331 or little more than double, took 
for her home consumption 2,484,407 cwts. accor- 
ding to returns presented this session. 

If the duties therefore fall on the consumer, which 
they are said to do, Ireland from her poverty is not 
able to pay the same amount which we do, and 
is therefore entitled to relief, by its reduction; — on 
the other hand, if the duties do not fall on the 
consumer, the planters have a right to be relieved 
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from a tax, which it was never intended they should 
be subjected to. The books of the Irish Custom- 
House and Excise Office state, that in 1809, the 
consumption of Rum in Ireland was 1,307,007 gal- 
lons; the duty 8s. id. per gallon, and the revenue up- 
wards of half a million. On the average of five years, 
ending 1820, and under the increased rate of duties, 
the consumption amounts to 28,321 gallons, and 
the revenue arising therefrom to £l 6,507- But 
according to a return now printed, the number of 
gallons imported last year on which duty was paid, 
amounted only to 17,233, and the duty to £9577. 
If on the importation of sugar direct from our West 
India islands into Ireland, the duty was to be redu- 
ced to the same rate as previous to the French 
revolutionary war, there can be little doubt but that 
a very great reciprocal trade would immediately take 
place, and one very beneficial to that country, not 
only by supplying her population at a reduced price, 
but by increasing her exports, and by promoting 
all those profitable establishments, which arise from 
a prosperous commerce. And it is highly proba- 
ble, that, in a short period, the revenue would 
from augmented consumption, and indirect taxation 
arising from encreased prosperity, regain what it 
might at first suffer, and probably exceed the amount 
at present collected. Any undue supply, to this 
country, might of course be prevented by a counter- 
vailing duty. 
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The West India trade is of great advantage to 
the landed interest, not only by affording a sale for 
wool of very coarse qualities from which the hats are 
made, as also the cloth chiefly used for the negroes ; 
but likewise by the immense quantity of native 
timber used in building ships in this country, which 
would be lost, if that important trade were transferred 
to the East Indies, by an equalization of the duties ; 
for if that took place a considerable portion of ship- 
ping would be built in India of teak wood, and 
instead of being manned by a hardy race of British 
seamen, would come home to this country with a 
considerable portion of their crews consisting of 
lascars, to the great injury of the most important 
interest of the British nation. 

The amount of British tonnage cleared outwards 
from the ports of Great Britain for the year ending 
5th January, 1823 was 



British Northern Colonies .... 309,708 

British West Indies 192,275 

United States 65,93S 

Foreign West Indies 14,099 

Foreign Continental Colonies . . 51,516 



Ditto to all Asia, only !— - 



633,536 
86,912 
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Important relief might be afforded to our distres- 
sed colonies by the re-enactment of a scale of draw- 
backs of duty, or bounties on exportation of refined 
sugar, as was long established by law prior to 1816, 
and which might enable British plantation sugars, 
worked up in Great Britain with profit to the refiners, 
to enter into competition in the continental markets, 
with those derived from foreign states. By this 
means a greater blow would be struck at the foreign 
slave trade, than by any measure yet adopted — for 
what has been the cause of the monstrous increase 
of the Spanish slave trade? but the great profit they 
have made on the sale of their sugar, which is taken 
by foreigners to the exclusion of our own, and which 
being brought for them to this country duty free 
adds to their facility in finding a market; for the 
assurances given by the other governments of Europe, 
that they would prefer the sugar of the colonies of 
those countries, which abolished the slave trade have 
proved illusory. Our colonists are also anxious, on 
another ground, for its total abolition, namely, that 
it would preclude the possibility of those unfounded> 
and malicious insinuations, of slaves being still im- 
ported into our own islands. 

In the fourth appendix to the East India report 
already alluded to, page 46, there is the following 
important and candid admission. " Although the 
importation of East Indian Sugar into Great Britain 
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has not done much injury as yet to the West India 
planter, it may happen, if the price fail much here, 
that it may interfere materially with the West India 
interests, and in such case, the latter are certainly 
entitled to legislative protection ; almost the whole 
cultivation of the colonies in the West Indies is 
carried on by British capital, and by British subjects, 
who are obliged to receive their supplies from Great 
Britain, or her North American colonies, and who can- 
not send their produce to any other market than that 
of Great Britain* As long as the price of sugar con- 
tinues so high here, it cannot be a considerable article 
of trade to England, even if the duties were equalized ; 
and in doing so, the British government would cause a 
serious injury to the West India planter, while they 
would not produce an increasing importation of sugar 
from Bengal." 

This protection our distressed colonies are anxiously 
seeking to obtain. They petition not to be despoiled 
of those vested and prescriptive rights under which 
they embarked their capitals— for while an interfer- 
ence in the home market with their staple article of 
sugar would absolutely ruin them ; it could produce 



* Now allowed, if carried in British ships, for the benefit of 
British ship owners ; but the East Indians are at liberty to export 
in American, or any slrps. 
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no such effect on our East Indian interests, because 
with them sugar is no staple article, neither is British 
capital as yet invested in cane cultivation, indeed so. 
far as this country is concerned, it must be of more 
importance to have a cheap supply from the East of 
raw silk, for our manufactories, than the additional 
supply of an article, already sent from the West in 
greater quantities, than we can consume. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that the 
amount of sugar exported from Bengal, Fort St. 
George and subordinates, Bombay and Surat in 1820 
to Great Britain, (being the last year for which the 
accounts had been received, vide East India report) 
was to the value of 22,48,042 rupees. And in that 
same year, those presidencies imported sugar from 
China to the amount of 20,07,449 rupees. It would, 
therefore seem, either that our East India dependan- 
cies had imported sugar, to make up for deficiency 
created by their exports, or that this China sugar 
may have been introduced into this country under 
the name of East India. 

To limit the amount of sugar to be imported 
from the East Indies into this country, to a less 
amount than they themselves import from other 
countries, would, therefore be no act of injustice to 
them, while it would afford a protection to our colo- 
nies. An important suggestion also occurs, as 
contained in the fourth appendix to the above 
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report, made by a special committee for the infor- 
mation of the Proprietors of East India Stock — viz. 
"The value of every rupee invested in sugar, and 
imported from the East, is an additional rupee to 
the balance of trade against the mother country. 
Some able and well intentioned persons have made 
it a question, whether sugar may not be supplied 
from India to an almost indefinite amount ; but they 
are not aware that the success, or in other words, 
the benefit of India, in this instance would prove the 
destruction of the mother country, which cannot 
exist under the immense drain of bullion that must 
follow. If the East was in the same predicament as 
the West Indies, when the cost of the sugar was 
either spent in Great Britain and Ireland, or paid 
for in manufactures and stores, it would be con- 
sistent with the soundest principles of political 
arithmetic, to encourage the importation by every 
possible means. These observations are afforded, 
because private traders can load very few ships 
without sugar. That any material increase of im- 
portation of the produce of India by them, must 
be in sugar. It is, therefore, necessary to ascer- 
tain, whether the general interests of the Imperial 
Empire, and the interest of a very numerous des- 
cription of persons, West Indian planters, and mer- 
chants, ship owners, British manufacturers, &c. &c. 
will not suffer to a greater degree than the East 
India Company, without producing any additional 
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benefit commensurate to the evil, either to the 
empire of India, or to the mother country." 

These considerations are assuredly of vast impor- 
tance, and to our colonies of vital consequence. 
Our fellow countrymen in that quarter are fully en- 
titled to expect, that no interference with their vested 
rights will be permitted, without the amplest com- 
pensation. To carry on a plantation, order, regu- 
larity, and the certainty of the proper application of 
labour, are indispensable. It is the labour of the 
negro that renders his services valuable, which how- 
ever is not required in a greater degree than that 
performed by labourers in this country, or in our 
manufactories. To expect an abridgment of this 
labour, for the benefit of the negro, without affording 
an additional price to the planter on his remaining 
produce would be unjust. For if more time were 
allowed to the negro on his own account, he would 
either pass it in idleness — or else in cultivating the 
land allotted to him by his master, the produce of 
which after his own subsistence, the slave considers 
himself entitled to; and which he takes to market and 
sells on his own account. In one of the pamphlets 
published with a view of misleading public opinion, 
the slaves are represented as carrying heavy loads 
to market on Sundays— evidently for the purpose of 
inducing a belief that, they are under obligation to 
do so. Whereas the direct reverse is the case. So 
far from being obliged to attend a market, they 

f 2 
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consider it one of their best privileges, in being 
allowed to do so ; for the loads which they carry 
consist in produce they have raised for their own 
profit, viz: yams, poultry, &c. and the money or 
other articles which they receive in exchange, remains 
their undisputed property. 

No interference with the vested rights of property 
is ever permitted in this country, without indemnity 
to the injured party. When an idea was started 
of benefitting the people of this great metropolis, 
by adopting such means as should ensure to them a 
better and cheaper supply of wholesome beer, than 
is now the case: the brewers immediately exclaimed 
it would interfere with their vested capitals. Their 
monopoly however has arisen in contradiction of the 
law, it never being intended to encourage them, to 
invest their capitals in the purchase of licensed 
houses, and by that means to obtain a monopoly for 
the sale of their beer. But the capitals invested in 
our West India colonies, have been so under the 
express sanction of the law, under the encourage- 
ment of royal Proclamations, and the faith of various 
acts of Parliament, giving to them the exclusive 
supply of the home market. 

The value of sugar like that of all other articles, 
depends greatly on its quality, and degree of fineness, 
according to its manufacture. A coarse piece of 
cloth will make as comfortable a coat, as one of su- 
perfine; but gentlemen will only wear the latter, 
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though it costs much more: so at their tables, they 
will not admit brown sugar, but must have it a light 
clear colour, even though it should not be quite so, 
sweet. This advantage East India sugar possesses, 
owing to its process of manufacture, as already stated: 
and for which reason it often sells for ten or twenty- 
shillings a hundred weight more than West India, 
constituting to them so much additional and exclu- 
sive profit. 

There is also an important point to be attended 
to, in regard to the relative situation and stability of 
the sugar trade, in the two hemispheres. That from 
the West is the staple produce of the landed proprie- 
tors, the same as the corn of this country, and will 
therefore always afford a regular, constant and assured 
supply, and even more abundant than the country 
can consume: but its importation from the East 
depends entirely as a matter of speculation, on the 
part of the merchants, and private traders, who pur- 
chase it as a mere article of merchandize; and if our 
colonies are ruined, they will bring it at their own 
prices, and only in such quantities as they chuse. 

At the early settlement of our colonies, indigo 
was cultivated to a veiy considerable extent, under 
the protection of discriminating duties: but no sooner 
were these duties altered and equalized, than under en- 
couragement of the East India Company, it became 
mported from the East in such a manner, as to under- 
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sell our countrymen in the West — and what has been 
the consequence ? why the East Indians have enjoyed 
a complete monopoly of that article, and nothing is to 
be found in our West India islands, except the ruined 
vestiges of their former plantations. Such would doubt- 
less be the probable result in regard to sugar, if the 
planters were despoiled of their just protection. 

The distress of the British West India land-owners 
must necessarily cause a re-action in the income of 
the ship owners, merchants and manufacturers in 
Great Britain, to the manifest injury of her prosperity. 
A reduction of duty and a graduated scale, ascending 
and descending according to the rise and fall of 
prices, would afford material relief to the colonists : 
and aremission of the seven shillings war duty is not 
more than they have a fair claim to ; even though 
a reduction in the revenue should be the conse- 
quence ; which however does not follow as a matter 
of course, for the St .Vincent petitioners remark "it is 
to be observed that the duty on sugar for the year 
1821, notwithstanding a reduction of three shillings 
per cwt.* exceeded the average annual duty from 
1814 to 18 16, when the duty was at thirty shillings 
per cwt., by more than half a million sterling, viz: 
£526,978." 



* The duty fluctuates from 27s. to 30s. according to the 
gazette price. 
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The assembly of Jamaica, in their petition lately 
presented to the King, state " We do not ask your 
Majesty to defend us against temporary and una- 
voidable evils; we have submitted without repining 
to the ravages of hurricanes, and have borne patiently 
the burthensome taxation, that, a state of war imposes. 
It is under the authority of the Imperial parliament, 
which takes from us in revenue duties more than the 
income of our estates, that we are suffering, and it is 
to save our land-owners and capitalists from ruin, and 
our labourers from absolute want, that we solicit the 
interference of our Sovereign." 

The assembly of St. Vincent in their petition to 
the House of Commons, state, 

" The urgent and fearful condition of the West Indies calls 
imperiously for another and a bolder view of the question, or it 
will shortly resolve itself info another shape, rendering it doubt- 
ful, not whether the planter shall contribute three millions or two 
millions, but whether he can bear to contribute at all to the 
resources of the nation; the petitioners have prepared a scale of 
duties for sugar, which they humbly submit to the consideration 
of the house, as indicating the smallest degree of relief on this 
question which can be applied with any prospect of success it 
will be seen from this scheme, that whenever the planter shall 
have the good fortune to obtain 80*. per cwt. gross for his sugar, 
then he will contribute as largely as ever to the revenue, but when 
reduced, as he now is, to the greatest distress, the nation must be 
content to participate in some degree in his misfortunes ; for the 
purpose of more clearly illustrating the real condition of the plan- 
ter, the petitioners take the average size and extent of the sugar 
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plantations in the West Indies at 150 hogsheads of 13 cwt. an- 
nually, and they fix the value of such a property, with 1 50 negroes. 
and otherwise well stocked, at ,£30,000 sterling, which is the 
least it would have cost the Proprietor ; it will then be seen, on 
reference to the scale and statement, that when the average gross 
price of sugar is 80s. per cwt. the revenue will receive 30*., that 
the cost of production is 19s. Gd- and that the expences of trans- 
port and of sale are 8s. Gd. leaving to the planter the annual sum 
of .s£2l45 sterling or 7£ per cent, on his capital ; on the other 
hand, when sugar falls to the low rate of 50s per cwt. gross, as at 
present, the duty is proposed to be reduced to 15s.; the expenccs 
of transport and of sale being the same, there would remain to the 
planter the annual sum of £682 sterling, or 2} per cent on his 
capital only, and this without any estimated deduction for hurri- 
canes, bad seasons, or any other of the numerous calamities to 
-which such property is constantly exposed; the petitioners 
think this scale of duty will be found practicably exempt from 
many objections; the experience afforded from the increased 
revenue onsugar,since the duty fell from 30s. to27s.offers a strong 
presumption that in the event of a further reduction the consump- 
tion would he materially increased ; by striking the average every 
two months, the Government would be enabled, at the shortest 
intervals, to perceive the effect as to the probable deficiency in 
the revenue; and finally, it would equally identify the interest 
of Government and the West India merchant with that of the 
planter in producing a reasonable and healthy state of the market; 
tha petitioners suggest, that on the enactment of this scale of duty 
no diminution should take place on the amount of the bounty now 
allowed on the exportation of refined sugar for two years after 
its full operation ; the deep and severe wound inflicted on the 
West India interest by its late misfortunes, will require a conti- 
nuance of healing measures to restore it to the strength and 
vigour it has lost; it has been said, that the prevailing opinion 
with public men of business at home is unfavourable to the sys- 
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tern of bounties, and that the time has gone past for supporting 
trade by them; but however sound the principle may be in the 
abstract, the petitioners submit, that rival states may adopt mea- 
sures, or the languishing of a manufactory from temporary causes 
may produce the necessity, of some partial deviation from the 
rule; the powers of the North of Europe have evinced not only a 
jealousy of our success in the refining of sugar, but have dis- 
played such studied intentions to injure us in this branch of com- 
merce, that they cannot have escaped the discernment of Go- 
vernment." 

Proposed scale of duties, $c. 



Average Gross 




price. 


Duty. 


s. 


8. d. 


80 per cwt. 


30 


77 


28 6 


74 


27 


71 


25 6 


(58 


24 


65 


22 6 


62 


21 


•59 


19 6 


56 


18 


53 


16 6 


50 


15 



Costof produc- 


Leaving to 


tion and sale. 


the planter. 


s. d. s. d' 


s. d. 


19 6and8 6 


22 


ditto 


20 6 


ditto 


19 


ditto 


17 6 


ditto 


16 


ditto 


14 6 


ditto 


13 


ditto 


11 6 


ditto 


10 


ditto 


8 6 


ditto 


7 



Or inl50hds. 
ofl3cwt.net 



Equal to 
Interest on 
hisCapital 
of.230,000 
sterling. 



£• S.ster 

2,45 

1,908 15 

1,852 10 

1,706 5 

1,560 

1,413 15 

1,267 10 

1,121 5 

975 

828 15 

682 10 



■per cent. 

61 



&f 



4i 
21 



It is to be recollected that a West India proprietor 
is always his own tenant, and therefore entitled to te- 
nants profits on capital,and allowances for loss of stock 
and outlay, as well as rent in the capacity of landlord. 
But viewing it in the simple light of interest on 

G 
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capital, the above calculation cannot but appear 
extremely moderate, when the great contingencies 
attending West India property are considered, so 
that estates are not reckoned worth more than about 
ten years purchase. The expenses, attendant on 
their cultivation, may be appreciated from the an- 
nexed statement, which was given in the Antigua 
petition. 

To equalize the duties on rum and British home 
made spirits, would also afford material relief: but 
this would probably be objected to, as interfering 
with the landed interest of this country — if so it 
serves as another illustration, why the equalization 
of the duties, on West and East India sugar, would 
be unfair to the British planters, as also that cheap- 
ness to the consumer is not always considered. 

The mode of rating the duty on West India sugar 
is attended with a peculiar hardship, it being levied 
on the weight at the time of landing and warehouse- 
ing, and not on the quantity actually sold; for on 
re-weighing there is uniformly a considerable defici- 
ency. On spirits, and other articles, an allowance is 
made for wastage ; on a former representation on 
this subject, it has been understood to have been 
objected to make any such allowance on sugar, for 
the extraordinary reason that it was more liable to 
waste than any other article. On ten hogsheads, a 
proprietor paid duty on l4lcwt. 3qrs. \5lbs. and re- 
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ceived payment for no more than 135cwt. Sqrs. 1 Olbs 
losing upwards of 6 civt. which, at 27s. per cwt 
amounts to £8 2s. being a charge on his net pro- 
ceeds of more than 5 per cent. 

True policy seems to point out the necessity of 
rendering our foreign territories valuable to us, by 
their dissimilarity of products. To protect our 
West India colonies in their staple article from which 
they cannoi divert the culture of their lands; and to 
promote in our East Indian dependancies, the culti- 
vation of those other products congenial to their soil, 
would prove more valuable to the interests of 
this country, than to encourage the cultivation of an 
article, which already overstocks the market. For 
instance how much more valuable would the cultiva- 
tion of the tea plant, in our Indian dependancies 
prove to Great Britain, than any further extension 
of the cane. 

"It is extremely probable (vide Hamilton's Hindostan above 
quoted p. 33,) that annatto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and even tea, would thrive in British India, which now compre- 
hends every variety of climate .... gum arabic, and many other 
sorts of gums and resins for manufactures, are the produce of 
trees that grow spontaneously in Bengal, besides a multitude of 
medicinal drugs and gums, which abound inlndiaand the adjacent 
countries. Vegetable oils, particularly linseed, might be sup- 
plied from these provinces, which are also adapted for the culti- 
vation of flax . . . vegetable and mineral alkalies may hereafter 
become a considerable article of commerce. The fossil alkali is 
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found in abundance, and the woods of Bengal are capable of fur- 
nishing potash in large quantities. The preparation of sal ammo- 
niac might be advantageously counected with the manufacture of 
salt petre . . . Of hemp and flax, with all their varieties, and also 
of the different substitutes for these articles, Bengal produces 
greater abundance than any other country. ..The export of 
hides may be greatly increased. It is calculated that, including 
buffaloes, these provinces contain about 50,000,000 of cattle, 
&c. &c." 

India flourished so long without any trade in sugar, 
that even so late as the year 1787 it was not thought 
of as an article of export, " At that period, the 
trade in East India sugar did not exist." Since 
therefore she possesses so many other profitable and 
exclusive branches of commerce, — with every wish for 
her prosperity and those connected with her; we 
yet must hope that, such measures will be adopted as 
shall afford permanent protection to our sugar Colo- 
nies, relief to our West India land-owners, and a 
fair profit to every British Planter. 
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Expence of a Plantation with 140 Negroes, whose average 
crop is computed to be ]00 Hogsheads of Sugar and 
CO Pucheons of Rum. 



£. s. d. 

Manager £200, one Overseer £100 300 

Town Agent £30, Wharfinger £20 60 



Medical Attendant on 140 slaves 63 

Overseer 5 

Vaccination, Midwifery, and Accidents.. .. 20 ( 



Grain, HO slaves, at 9 pints each per week, 
is 1,260 pints, 1,260 pints corn per week, 
for 9 months or 39 weeks, is 49,140 pints, i, u ,i lt pi,,,, 

at 64 pints to a bushel 767 

Manager, 1 bushel per week 52 

Overseer, 2 pints per day is 730 pints per 

annum 11 

2 horses, 8 pints each per day, 5,840 pints 

per annum 91 



922 30 



922 bushels 30 pints corn at 13s 6dper 
bushel 

1 barrel fish per week is 52 barrels, at 72s 

each 

Lumber. £ 

100 hogsheads sugar will require 5,000 red 
oak staves, at £25 per 1,000 125 

2,000 feet boards 50 

2,200 hoops 55 



60 rum puncheons will take3,000 white oak 

staves and heading at £36 per 1,000.. 108 ( 

6 iron hoops to each puncheon is 480 
hoops, weight 1,500 lbs. at Is per lb... 75 

480 rivets, at 9s per 100 2 3 2 



For repairing buildings, cattle pens, spouts, worm 
tubs, &c. at least 2,000 feet of lumber will be 

required 

Smiths, repairing coppers, stills, worms, &c 

Cart irons, ploughs, mill clamps, mill brasses, shoe' 
ing horses, &c... .,,,,,,..,,...,..,,,,.... 



Rum 
Payment. 



350 



88 



80 
80 



Cash 
Payment. 



622 IS 4 
187 4 



230 



185 3 2 



50 
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Amount brought over 

Millwright, for keeping mill in order, with cost ofhard 
wood and pitch pine for vanes 

Plumber, soldering cracks in mill lead, gutters, pumps, 
copper leads, removing and replacing coppers, to 
examine and mend furnace, &c 

Clothing. £ 

600 yards pennistons, at 3s 6d 1 05 

100 additionally given to breeding women, 

children and sick persons 17 

1.000 yards oznaburgs, at Is. 6d 75 

140 woollen caps, at 2s. 3d 15 15 



10 





Christmas 

4 barrels pork, at ,£8 2s. per barrel., . . 32 8 

6 barrels flour, at £5 8s 32 8 

401bs fresh beef, for Manager, BOlbs. ditto 

for Overseer, 601bs. at Is. Gd. per lb 4 10 



Nourishment and wine for sick, and money given to 
lying-in women and house servants. . .... ... 

Building and repairing negro houses. 

Cattle. It is usually reckoned that the live stock on an 
estate require to be replaced in the proportion of 
once in five years ; the value is as follows: £ 

2 horses ,£100 each 200 

8 mules £50 each 400 

12 yoke oxen, at ,£70 each yoke 840 

6 asses, £20 each "..'.." 128 



One fifth of £1,560 



Taxes, Public and Parish, at least ................ 

Invoice of stores from Europe, hoes, bills, lead, tallow, 
nails, tools, lime, bricks, ploughs, saddlery, &c. &c 
£200 sterling, exchange 200 per cent 

Attorneys Commission, 100 hogsheads, at 38s per 
hogshead '.*.". 



Rum is so totally unacceptable that no person will 
receive it as a payment who has an option, medical 
men and mechanics must receive it from plantations, 
and the latter charge accordingly. 

15 puncheons rum, containing 1,651 gallons, at 

3s. 6d. puncheon, 72s 

2 puncheons reserved for plantation use. 
2 puncheons to pay Island Duty 
41 puncheons remain to be shipped. 

— Currency 
60 which will not nett more any where 

— that it can be sent than^f 5 sterling per 
puncheon, is £205 sterling 410 ( 

410 



Hum 
Payment. 



so o o 



15 



213 



69 6 



45 
20 



343 



342 18 G 



Cash 
Payment 



312 
100 

400 
190 
2974 11 6 
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Amount brought over . . . . 410 
2 hogsheads sugar, reserved for planta- 
tion use. 
4 hogshead to pay Island Duty. 
94 hogsheads shipped at a general average 
will not nett more than £13 sterling 
— per hogshead, equal to £ 1,221 sterle 
100 2,444 







_ 



Minu: 

The quantity of corn herein stated may be computed 
much greater, this calculation being made agreeably 
to the quantity directed by the Amelioration Act, 
hut almost every proprietor gives their slaves one 
third more, which one third will amount to 

added to the above, leaves the planter deficient. . . . 




Grain is the cheapest food that can be procured, but a change in the pro. 
visions is frequently made, substituting occasionally meal, rice, pease, &c. 

The calculations in thisEstimate are made upon the most favourable scale, 
many estates having 200 negroes do not on an average make 100 hogsheads 
of suirar, the proportion of Rum is also greater than a general average will 
warrant. 

The Taxes are also under rated ; a heavy tax being paid by several estates 
for deficiency of their proportion of white servants. 

No account is taken of assurance against fire, hurricanes, losses by bank, 
ruptcies, &c. 



Estimate of the Returns afforded in 1822 to the Proprietor of a 
Sugar Estate, making an average crop of 108 hogsheads sugar, 
out of which he is only able to ship 100 hogsheads, having to 
pay 4| hogsheads for the King's 4| per cent. Export Duty 
from this Country, and to keep from two to three for the use 
6f while servants and the slaves, as well as to fill up with. 
This Estate is estimated at £'20,000 sterling. 
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Tito interest upon .£20,000 sterling at 6 percent, is £1,200 sterling 10O 
hogsheads sugar shipped, netting at the King's beam 1,300 cwt. estimates 

- this Interest to cost the proprietor 18s. 5d. per cwt. Therefore the pro- 
prietors sugar stands him in as follows per cwt. 

s. d. 
Interest on his Capital, per cwt 18 5 

Cost of Manufacturing, exclusive of the Rum and Molasses 19 6 

Expenses of Transit, Insurunce,Commission, &c> 10 

Import Duty in England 27 

Gross Charge against the Planter, per cwt 74 11 

Average Price of Sugar in London, the 1st September 1822 5G 

Loss to the Planter 18 11 



FINIS. 



L. TuoMrsoN, Printer, 
Gt St. Helens. 
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